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within. These are illogical and inartistic assumptions.
The Persian painters at Akbar's Court were neither techni-
cally nor artistically superior to the Hindus. The crea-
tive stimulus came partly from the invigorating atmos-
phere of Akbar's Court, and from his own magnetic
personality. Hindu art has been cramped-by the rigid
ritualistic prescriptions imposed by the Brahmin priests,
who were not artists, like many of the Buddhist monks,
but of a purely literary caste. The illiterate but broad-
minded Akbar gave both Mussalman and Hindu artists
their intellectual and spiritual freedom. In adapting itself
to the new social order Indian art enlarged its boundaries
and renewed its former vitality, assimilating the foreign
technical traditions, but always maintaining its own ideals.
Regarded as whole, the Indian school of painting of the
Mogul epoch is as distinct and original in artistic
expression as any of the schools of Persia, China, or
Japan.
With the ascension of Aurangazib the fierce icono-
clasm of the first Muhammadan invaders of Hindustan
was renewed, and the fine arts, including music, were
placed under a fanatical priestly interdict, more detri-
mental to Indian art than all the asceticism of Hinduism.
In modern times the influence of Western 'education',
with its purely commercial ideals, has been even more
depressing to the Indian art than the iconoclasm of
Auranga2ib. Educated India under British rule, while
affecting to exchange its own culture for that of the West,
has remained entirely aloof from those vital movements
in the British art and craft, which in the last half-century
have derived so much impetus from the study and exploi-
tation of the Oriental art. Anglo-Indian departmental-
ism, always slow to move in art matters, still takes refuge